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COLCHICUS  OR  TORQUATUS?  At  least  two  species  of  pheasants  were  combined  to  create 
the  ring-necked  pheasant  that  Pennsylvania  small  game  hunters  seek  each  October  and 
November.  Regardless  of  his  blood  lines,  they  are  all  Oriental  bombshells. 


The  Story  of  the  Ring-necked  Pheasant 


That  Oriental  Bombshell 

By  Isaac  C.  Baumgardner 

Publishing  paid  for  ivith  Game  Commission  funds. 


WILL  that  Pheasianus  you  shoot 
next  fall  be  a Colchicus  or  a 
T orquatus? 

What  did  he  say? 

The  ring-necked  pheasant,  one  of 
America’s  greatest  game  birds,  has 
long  been  a favorite  “conversation 
piece”  among  Pennsylvania  sportsmen. 


The  history  of  this  bird  goes  all  the 
way  back  to  the  tenth  century  B.C. 
when  the  bird  was  brought  from  Asia 
to  Europe.  However,  pheasant  bones 
found  in  primitive  refuse  heaps  in 
Europe  suggest  that  the  bird  might 
even  have  been  native. 

The  name  pheasant  comes  from  its 


Latin  name,  phasianus,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Phasis  River  Valley 
( now  Rion ) in  southwest  Asia.  The 
Argonauts  who  lived  there  were  the 
people  who  brought  the  pheasants  to 
Europe. 

From  Colchicus  ( the  name  of  the 
province  through  which  the  river  Pha- 
sis flows)  is  derived  the  name  of  the 
sub  species  colchicus.  These  pheasants 
are  members  of  the  black-necked 
family. 

The  toquatus  or  Chinese  ringneck 
got  its  start  in  western  China  and 
Turkestan. 

These  two  sub  species  and  others 
have  been  mixed  to  produce  the  sturdy 
game  bird  we  now  have  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

One  of  the  earliest  introductions  of 
pheasants  into  the  United  States  was 
that  of  a shipment  of  birds  received 
by  Richard  Bache,  the  son-in-law  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  a few  years  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Bache  obtained  English  pheasants 

PHEASANT  WING  CLIPPING  in  1931.  The 
author  is  shown  here  when  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm 
(now  the  Eastern  Game  Farm).  This  was  the 
third  year  of  pheasant  game  farm  produc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania. 


about  1790  for  his  estate  near  Beverly, 
N.  J.  About  1800  a second  attempt  at 
stocking  pheasants  was  made  by  a 
landower  in  the  vicinity  of  Belleville, 
N.  J.  Apparently  those  early  attempts 
at  introduction  met  with  failure. 

Pierre  Lou  Hard  released  many 
pheasants  in  northern  New  Jersey 
about  1800,  and  in  1887  Rutherford 
Stuyvesant  brought  a number  of  birds 
from  England  for  stocking  the  Tran- 
quility Game  Preserve  at  Allamuchy, 
N.  J.  Within  a few  years  pheasants 
became  well  established  in  the  region. 
The  first  birds  stocked  in  Pennsylvania 
were  probably  liberated  in  1892. 

Four  years  later  on  November  17, 
1896,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission was  established.  The  first  ap- 
propriation of  $800  in  1897  for  postage 
only,  for  two  years,  hardly  provided 
funds  for  anything  like  stocking  game. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  resident 
hunting  license  law  of  April  17,  1913, 
was  enacted  that  a $1  fee  for  a hunt- 
ing license  provided  funds  for  a game 
program. 

First  Game  Commission  Purchase 

During  1915  and  1916  the  Game 
Commission  purchased  1,564  ring- 
necked pheasants  and  5,358  ring- 
necked eggs. 

Most  of  these  were  obtained  from 
the  state  of  Oregon  where  the  Chinese 
ring-necked  pheasant  had  been  suc- 
cessfully transplanted  in  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  in  1881  through  a gift  of 
28  birds  from  Judge  Owen  N.  Denny 
then  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Shanghai, 
China.  These  eggs  were  shipped  to 
Game  Protectors  who  in  turn  dis- 
tributed them  to  farmers  and  sports- 
men through  the  counties  of  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  state.  A total  of  2,978 
chicks  were  hatched  under  chicken 
hens  and  bantams.  Of  these,  959  were 
raised  and  released. 

The  author  personally  raised  and 
released  nine  of  these  birds  in  Todd 
Township,  Huntingdon  County.  Eight 
of  them  were  killed  by  hunters  that 
fall  (4  males  and  4 females).  One 
female  remained  in  the  area  until  late 


w inter  when  she  was  killed  by  an  owl 
while  roosting  in  the  snow'  a short 
distance  from  the  pen  w'here  she  w'as 
raised.  The  balance  of  these  birds 
W'as  released  in  small  groups  of  three 
to  five  birds  scattered  over  such  a 
large  area  that  records  of  kill  w'ere 
difficidt  to  obtain.  Records  show  that 
796  were  reported  killed  in  1915  and 
1,253  in  1916. 

Through  the  purchase  of  birds  and 
eggs,  stocking  w'as  continued  over  the 
ne.xt  twelve  years  (1917-1928)  at  an 
average  of  6,320  birds  per  year.  The 
kill  increased  to  an  average  of  54,771 
birds  a year. 

Hen  Pheasant  Protection 

The  hen  pheasant  has  been  pro- 
tected since  1923  and  during  the  sea- 
son of  1928  ( the  year  before  the  first 
Game  Farm  was  started)  143,239  male 
pheasants  were  reported  killed.  The 
1928  pheasant  season  was  open  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday  of  each 
w'eek  from  October  15  through  No- 
vember 30  ( 18  hunting  days  ) . 

In  1926  and  1927  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  two  pheasant  farms 
several  Game  Refuge  Keepers,  includ- 
ing myself,  were  gi\en  pheasant  eggs 
purchased  b>’  the  Game  Gommission. 
Records  show  some  of  these  men  were 
very  successful  and  the  breeding  stock 
for  the  Game  Farms  was  raised  by 
these  men.  The  first  ringnecks  were 
raised  at  the  Game  Farms  by  the 
“foster  mother  sv'stem.’’  The  ringneck 
breeders  were  placed  in  laying  pens, 
their  eggs  were  collected  and  placed 
under  chicken  hens  and  bantams.  The 
broody  hens  were  purchased  from 
local  farmers  and  transported  to  the 
Game  Farm  and  put  in  the  nesting 
bo.xes  at  night.  If  the  hen  remained 
quiet  and  broody,  12  to  15  pheasant 
eggs  were  placed  under  her  the  next 
night. 

Required  Moisture 

Pheasant  eggs  recpiire  more  mois- 
ture than  poultry  eggs  during  the  in- 
cubation period.  To  maintain  the 
moisture  in  the  nesting  box  a sod  w'as 


BROODER  COOP  on  the  Fisher  State  Game 
Farm  in  1931.  This  system  of  raising  young 
pheasants  by  using  a chicken  hen  confined 
to  the  coop  was  devised  in  the  middle  '20's 
by  the  author.  Chicks  in  this  photograph 
are  two  weeks  old. 

lifted  from  a field,  the  grass  cut  short 
and  the  sod  was  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  nest  box,  grass  side  up.  The 
sod  W'as  wet  down  every  day  and  the 
grass  remained  alive  until  the  chicks 
were  hatched  24  days  later. 

The  Field  Coop 

At  the  Fisher  State  Game  Farm, 
Schw'enksville  (now'  the  Eastern  Game 
Farm),  we  set  a total  of  19,000  eggs 
under  1,200  hens.  When  the  chicks 
were  hatched  the  hens  and  chicks 
were  removed  from  the  nest  and 
placed  in  a field  coop,  tw'o  feet  square 
with  a small  runway  in  front.  This  pen 
kept  the  chicks  close  for  a few  days 
while  the\’  learned  the  language  of  the 
foster  mother  and  would  return  to  the 
coop  w'hen  she  clucked.  Then  the  run- 
wa\’  was  removed  and  the  chicks 
roamed  freely  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coop  W'here  the  hen  w'as  kept  confined 
until  the  pheasants  were  about  eight 
weeks  old  and  when  they  neither  ac- 
cepted any  care  from  her  nor  returned 
to  the  coop  for  shelter  at  night.  Then 
they  were  trapped  from  the  brooder 
field  and  placed  in  a rearing  field  until 
they  were  released. 

During  the  five  years  ( 1929  through 
1933)  after  the  Game  Farms  were 


FISHER  STATE  GAME  FARM  in  1931,  three  years  after  pheasant  farm  production  began 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  20-acre  field  was  dotted  with  brooder  coops  50  feet  apart.  The 
author  and  Howard  Kirk,  a farm  helper,  are  shown  feeding  and  watering  the  pheasants 
and  their  foster  mothers. 


started  an  average  of  16,000  pheasants 
per  year  were  released.  The  average 
kill  for  the  same  period  was  260,400 
male  pheasants  per  year.  In  1933  the 
Game  Farms  adapted  the  artificial  in- 
cubation and  brooding  system,  using 
electric  incubators  and  brooders.  About 
2.50  chicks  were  placed  in  a brooder 
house  where  they  were  confined  for  a 
week  to  ten  days;  then  they  were 
given  access  to  a small  runway  ad- 
joining the  brooder  house.  This  run- 
way was  enlarged  as  the  birds  grew 
older  and  when  they  were  about  eight 
weeks  old,  they  were  removed  from 
the  brooder  field  and  placed  in  rear- 
ing fields  until  they  were  fifteen  to 
twenty  weeks  old.  At  this  age  they 
were  released. 

By  this  system,  the  stocking  was 
increased  during  the  next  five  years 
to  an  average  of  52,500  per  year.  The 
kill  for  this  period  averaged  336,250 
male  birds  per  year.  In  1938,  the  last 
year  of  this  five-year  period,  517,280 
male  pheasants  were  killed.  By  this 
time  all  of  the  good  pheasant  range 
and  nearly  all  of  the  common  and 
some  very  poor  range  had  been 
stocked  and  restocked. 

From  1938  to  the  present  time 
through  purchases,  from  birds  reared 
at  the  Game  Farms  and  by  sportsmen 


and  farmers,  stocking  has  been  in- 
creased and  pheasants  are  being  re- 
leased in  nearly  every  county  of  the 
state.  During  this  period  the  number 
of  birds  killed  has  not  increased  ma- 
terially. Farming  practices  have 
changed,  horse-drawn  farm  machinery 
has  been  replaced  by  tractors  and 
many  thousands  of  pheasants  as  well 
as  their  nests  are  destroyed.  Our  high- 
speed automobiles  and  improved  high- 
ways are  taking  their  toll,  too.  On  a 
fifty-mile  drive  on  one  of  our  four- 
lane  highways  I have  observed  the 
remains  of  from  15  to  25  pheasants. 
Of  these  about  75  per  cent  are  hens 
leaving  a nest  of  eggs  or  a brood  of 
chicks  to  perish. 

Good  pheasant  range  is  becoming 
more  limited  due  to  rural  develop- 
ment and  in  some  instances  whole 
townships  in  what  was  once  good 
pheasant  range  are  closed  to  gunning 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  we 
must  continue  to  improve  our  present 
practices,  make  a thorough  study  of 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  ringneck, 
improve  their  range  and  habitat  where 
possible  and  do  our  restocking  in  areas 
where  natural  reproduction  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  present  number  of  this  most 
popular  game  bird. 
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